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Published, weekly, by SAMUEL HUESTIS, || learn the husband’s name. I have, there- 


No. 192 Greenwich-street, one door from | fore, christened him to suit myself, locat- 
Vesey-street, New-York, at Four Dollars per | ed i at St. Pierres, and given such a| 


Advance 
annum, payable Quarterly, in Advance. description of his family, as will leave 


| but little room for hope on the part of the 
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RESIGN ATLO N, 


t 
AN ORIGINAL TALE, | 
i 


| 
|however, and I am to see the letters de- | 


a } being of my own creation, I have certainly |, 


an undoubted right to read all letters ad- 


Without stopping to examine sooner dressed to her ladyship. This will pro-| 


letter, Freeman immediately ordered his | bably throw more light on the subject, | 


horse, and soon found himself on the eh and by the time I write again, I think the | 


to the White Cottage. His feelings, during | grand plot will be laid. In the mean time, | 
the journey, it would be difficult to de-}; aio. 


scribe, as it would, also, those of Adelaide | 
and her friends, whee they were made || 

acquainted with the object of his sudden | 
and unexpected return. 

An express was immediately despatched 
to Albany and Petitville, in search of the 
long lost father; and when the first burst 
of joy had a little subsided in the family, 
they all assembled-round Freeman, who 
resumed the reading of Bellamy’s letters. 
The second one, in order, was dated— 


“ New-York, June 19, 1810. 

¢ Dear CuaAR.es, in the pleasures of unbounded wealth. 

“J have just been introduced to the i “ After you left me, yesterday, I made 
Freeman mentioned in my note of yester- | some valuable improvements in our grand |, 
day; and if I can judge from one short in-| plot, which I will explain when we meet. 
terview at his counting-house, he is suffi- | In the mean time, you must prepare your- | 
ciently honest and credulous for my pur-|| self for assuming a conspicuous character |. 
pose. I have not yet adopted any settled | in the play. If it becomes absolutely ne- 
plan of operations, nor shall I, until it is || cessary for Adelaide to see her father be- 
ascertained whether the fair fugitive to || fore she is irrevocably mine, you must | 
whom he has afforded an asylum, will re- || personate the character, and urge her to 
main in his family or return to the country. | accept my hand, to save your life. 
At all events, she must continue to con- i ‘For another improvement, I am more 
sider herself a poor and pennyless orphan; |! indebted to chance, or our good friend the 
and I must, therefore, invent some plau- || devil, than to any ingenuity of my own. 
sible story, which will destroy every lin-|| I have seen and conversed with my charm- 
gering hope she may indulge of ever being 


CHAPTER XX. 


“E. BELLAMY.” 


| lowing terms :— 


ork, June, 30, 1810. 


* Congratulate me, my dear Charles, | 
for I am now running before a fair breeze 


¢e New- 


in full view before me. Despatch your 
business in Newark to-day, if possible, 


‘ . 
and fly to my assistance. Close the starv- 





| 











Letter No. 3, was couched in the fol- |, 
+} 


with every sail set, and the golden port | 


er, and find her an angel, independent of | 


2 ee 


Dupont had been of their party, or that 
she had remained with her at home; “ for 
who knows,” added she, in a gay tone, 


‘| but some malicious enchanter may take 


advantage of our absence, and convey her 


fair Adelaide. She is to write to her aunt, | \ away to his castle.” It is very possible,” 


replied Freeman, “ for I now recollect 


spatched; but as Madame Villeau is a, | that the key of the gate remains in the 


ilock, and we left her, you know, in the 
‘balcony which looks into the garden.” I 
‘had previously reconnoitered the premises, 
knew where the door was situated, and 
felt not a little curiosity to have a peep at 
my future wife. I therefore stole from the 
theatre, entered the garden, and approach- 
ed an open window, where she sat in a 
most charming attitude, with her eyes in- 
tensely fixed on a book. 

“ Although I have asserted that love 
and beauty are out of the question, I will 
honestly confess, Charles, that I was nét 
displeased to find her handsome ; but that’s 
a ****** cold word—she is the most per- 
fect model of beauty, (though rather of a 
pensive cast) that I have ever beheld; 


| and as she has got the one thing needful, 
ing concern entirely, and revel with me / 


(or will have it, as soon as I introduce her 
_to her father) you need not be surprised if 
'I should absolutely get in love with her; 
for though it is devilish unfashionable, I 
believe there is no positive treason in a 
man’s loving his own wife. But to return 
/to my story.— 

| stood gazing on her for some minutes, 
‘without being observed; for her whole 
soul seemed absorbed in the subject she 
'was reading, which must have been a ro- 
‘mance of course. At length she raised a 
| pair of the most bewitching eyes that ever 
|dazzled those of a poor night-shrouded 
devil like me. They were beaming with 
a most charming enthusiasm, and a little 
bead of liquid pearl trembled in each. 


acknowledged by rich relations. Once 


mine, she will easily forgive me for lead- 
ing her to a father and a fortune, which 


her fortune. But hear the particulars ;— || She was alone, Charles; and if my wicked 
I attended the theatre Jast evening, where | thoughts did play the deuce with one of 
[had the good fortune to mect Freeman || the gospel commandments, how could I 


she * dreampt not of.” with a large party, (including his mother | 

“ The letter from the dying Mrs. Du- || and fair cousins) and secured an invitation 
pont to her sister, which I perused at Mrs. || to.supper, as he wished me to give his fair 
G’s, has furnished me with a hint to build|| protege some information respecting her 
on; for though the niece is not ignorant |/ aunt. At the termination of the first act, 
of her aunt’s second marriage, neither she | one of the Miss Pembertons, (I believe 











help it? 

“ But the temptation did not end here. 
If my eye was charmed with her beauty, 
what must my ear have been with the 
silver, no, the sidken tones of her voice? 
She spoke!—not to me, but to her own 
sweet self. I know nog what she saic 





mor her new friends have been able %o|| the youngest) expressed a wish that Miss | 
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for I could only distinctly hear the word | 
“ beautiful,’ I know not what possessed 
* mes but I believe that my mind was la- 
bouring with some stage rhapsody which I 
heard at the theatre ; for, without intending | 
it, I involuntarily and instinctively replied 
— ¢ Beautiful indeed! I could gaze for 
ever.’ 

“ The poor girl started, as if she had 
- heard a groan from one of the ghosts of 
her novel, and I retreated as precipitately 








as any one of those shrouded gentry ever | 


did at the voice of the morning cock. I 
concealed myself among the shrubbery, 
until I heard the object of my visit giving 
directions to a servant to search the garden. 
I then escaped through the gate, which I 
locked after me. 

. . “ As I was returning to the theatre, a 
thought struck me, that the present’ mo- 
ment was an excellent one to produce an 
impression favourable to my viewS, on the 
mind of this romantic girl. I therefore 
stepped into a porter house, and with my 
pencil wrote a few hasty lines, informing 

_ her that her father was living, and that 

_ his life depended upon her secrecy and 
discretion. I returned to the garden, and 
threw this anonymous scroll into the win- 
dow; then, leaving the door as I found it, 
I rejoined Freeman’s party at the theatre, 
whom I accompanied to his house, where 

I was formally introduced to the lovely 

Adelaide’ D’Espinville. 

“1 had now somewhat of a difficult 
part to perform, as the eagerness and ra- 
pidity of her inquiries respecting her aunt 
Villeau, were liable to throw me off my 
guard, and render my story inconsistent. 
I believe, however, that I acquitted my- 
self » for the whole family 
seemed to with sentiments 
highly Arches te my wishes; and L, 
took my leave at a late hour, with an ar- 
dent and general invitation to become a 
' visiter at discretion. 


“ Let me see you next week, if possible, 
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ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL, 
Author of a Voyage round the World, fe. 


We have always regarded the condition 
of a foreigner as one of peculiar interest 
and delicacy. His insulated ' situation, 
while it lays waste his happiness, and 
casts a sombre gloom over his most cheer- | 
ful moments, presents him to us as en 
object worthy of our commisseration aud 








———— 
= ne 


reed of huge, rather than regard the pre. 
sent as an earnest of the future; or, with. 
hen a fancied presentiment of good to 


come, to sit down under his own vine, to 


| enjoy the fruits of his labour, and the 


blessings of his own industry. We repeat 
it—until we can enter into the spirit of all 
these feelings, and reciprocate them when 
they burst forth, we are shut out from that 
intimacy which alone can cheer his droop. 





ao 





deep solicitude. Stricken by misfortune, 
perhaps borne down with age, he comes 


sympathy are met with a coolness that | 
checks their progress, and with a reserve 
that forbids approach—nay, with an aus- 
terity that turns upon us the mortification | 
of denied confidence. 

He demands from us a higher tribute 
than proferred friendship ;—before we can 
mingle with the current of his feelings, or 
hold that communion with him, alone ca- 
pable of imparting relief or solace to his 
heart, we must wander far from objects 
that have been nurtured with us, and place 
ourselves apart from all we hold-dear; we 
must rend asunder the ties of affection and 
maternity, and become sojourners in a 
strange land, and with an unknown gene- 
ration; we must pour into his bosom the 
flood of fellowship, and declare ourselves 
akin to him in sorrow and in sadness; we 
must weep when he weeps, and rejoice | 
with him when he rejoices; we must yield 
him sigh for sigh, and recount, in mournful | 
accents, the pangs of separation, and melt 
at the recollection of the last farewell. 
Until this be done, his afflictions are fed 
from a source we know not, and the em- 
bittered chalice is replenished from the 
guarded fountain of hisown bosom. The 
victim of feeling, he keeps himself aloof 
from the cheering glow of friendship, and, 








and believe me to be, as ever, 
| Your’s, &c. 


E. BELLAMY.” || the high privilege of our social enjoyments. 


~ [To be continued.] 


Previously to Foote’s bringing out his 
Primitive Puppet Show at the Hay-Market' 
theatre, a lady of fashion asked him, “ Pray, 
sir, are your puppets to be as large as life ?” 








“ Oh, dear, madam, ae ase above 
the size of Garrick.” 





| world a wanderer, and, with a fearful 


in the fulness of his soul, denies himself 


In imagination, he wanders back, with a 
kind of hurried fervour, to scenes of dear 
and tender remembrance, and, with a 
withering aspect, regards all before him as 
dreary and desolate. He broods, in secret, 
over the evils that have cast him on the 


among us seeking an asylum and reciving | 
protection; along with him, he brings as- | ing, emphatically, the land of their fathers, 
sociations so dear to his heart, and so || and enjoying the quietude awarded. to them 
interwoven with the finest feelings of his || by their own deeds of prowess, are nat 
nature, that the advances of kindness and altogether disqualified for estimating the 


ing spirits, or maintain it on a ground that 

would misgive us on hazarding a word of 

condolence in these moments of agony. 
The American pedple, although inherit. 


privations and sacrifices of the foreigner, 
The experience of their ancestors has 
taught them many dreadful lessons ; and 
it is from them they have learnt to meet 
the stranger at the threshold, and to extend 
to him, frankly, the right hand of fellow- 
ship. 

Archibald Campbell, the subject of this 
paper, affords no ordinary instance of the 
truth of the foregoing remarks. Worn to 
the quick by misfortune, he has come 
among us, seeking that aid which has been 
denied him by the rest of the world; and 
we cannot bear the idea of his sinking 
into oblivion, without a single effort to 
save him. 

, Mr. Campbell says but little about him- 
self, but what he does assert, is most sor 
| rowlully attested by his appearance; and 
we cannot, fora moment, harbour a doubt 
as to the authenticity of the remainder of 


| the work. 


In the year 1806, he set sail for Canton, 
in the Thames, Indiaman, where he arri- 
ved in January, in the ensuing year. After 
remaining at Canton a few weeks, he was 
enticed on board of the American ship 
Eclipse, commanded by captain Joseph 
O’Cain. She was then in the service of 
the Russian American Company, and 
bound to the Northwest Coast of America. 
She sailed on her voyage on the 8th of 
May, of the same year, and arrived, on the 
8th of July, at Kamtschatka, where they 
remained little more than a month, dis- 
charged part of their cargo, and proceeded 
on their voyage to the Northwest Coast. 

*‘ Nothing material occurred till the 10th 
of September. On the morning of that 








\erasp, seems willing to catch at the last || 


day, it blew hard from the south, and the 
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ship was reduced to close reefed topsails ; 
about three in the afternoon, the gale in- 
creased to such a degree that it became 
necessary to take in the fore and mizen 
topsails. Whilst the men were on the 
yards, they discovered land off the lee bow, 
distant about five or six leagues ; we con- 
jectured it to be that part of the continent 
called Aliaska; the ship’s course was im- 
mediately altered from N. E. to E. and the 
weather proving more moderate in the 
evening, we stood on, close hauled, but did 
not set more sail. About ten at night, the 
alarm was given that there were. breakers 
ahea2, and on the lee bow. Mr. Brinkman, 


the chief mate, who had the charge of the || 


watch, immediately went to the mizen 
topmast head, and observing there was | 
room to wear the ship, hastened below to| 
report the circumstance to the captain. 

When he returned upon deck, he instantly 
went to the wheel and ordered us to our 
stations, with the intention of wearing ; 
but the captain, who followed him, was of 
a different opinion; he said what we saw 
was only white water, and not breakers ; 
that there was no danger, and ordered us 
to stand on our course. He had scarcely 
given this order before the ship plunged; 
and struck with such violence as to knock 
away the fore-foot, and the watch below 
were driven from their hammocks against 
the deck. The sea running very high, 

she beat so hard that in a few minutes the 
rudder was unshipped, and the sternpost 
forced up through the poop; as she still 
had way upon her, she shot over the reef 
into deep water: upon sounding, we found 
seventeen fathoms. It was immediately 
determined to let go the anchor, and re- 
main by the ship as long as she would 
swim. In case she went down, we hoped 
to save our lives by the long boat, which 
was accordingly cleared and hoisted out, 


ithe lull, slip the cable, and cast the ship’s || their vessel to the governor of the Russian 
head in shore, and steer her for it with the settlements, they fitted up the long-boat 
|jib and fore-topsail, After she was under || for a voyage to Kodiak, a distance of about 
| way, the captain ordered that any of the || 500 miles, and an outremaly boisterous 
‘crew that could not swim should go into|| season of the year. Of the number to 
the long boat astern, and be ready, as soon || undertake this hazardous enterprise was 
as she struck, to tome along side for the || our author; they arrived, however, safe 
rest, as he expected that she would then|| at Alexandria, and were on their return 
go to pieces. As soon as she struck; all|) voyage, when the boat was wrecked in a 
hands came into the boat, and went for |, violent snow storm on the northern side of 
the shore, the captain taking his quadrant, || Kodiak. The country, as may be sup- 
until the tide should ebb, when we ex-| posed, presented a most dreary appear- 
pected she would be nearly dry. We|| ance; the party took shelter in a hunter’s 
landed between eleven and twelve o’clock || hut. The next morning they set off, leav- 
in the forenoon.” je two of their number to take charge of 

Many interesting incidents took place! the articles they had saved from the boat, 
while they were clearing the wreck, and | in search of a settlement; they were soon 
saving such things as were most valuable. ] interrepene, however, by a reef of rocks, 
But there is one passage in the subsequent | round which, unfortunately for our author, 
relation, given in such an impressive style | \ it was necessary to wade; in doing this, 
of honest seaman simplicity, in language | his boots were filled with w ater, and so in- 
so pathetic and sincere, and, above all, || tense was the weather, the exercise of 
in a diction bespeaking the dignified nied | walking did not prevent it from freezing. 
of a Christian sailor, bearing up under || This was an unlucky circumstance for 
misfortune, and enjoying the consolations | Campbell. In a short time he lost all feel- 
of his “ most holy profession,” that we '||ing in his feet, and with all his exertions 
cannot forbear giving ita place. On the | was unable to keep up with his com- 
afternoon of the 18th, it had the appear-| panions. They were intercepted in their 
ance of a gale of wind, and fearing the | progress by a hill, which proved to be im- 

wreck would go to pieces, they set. off, as | passable ; and in their retrogade march 
they supposed, for the last time, for the | were compelled to remain all night in the 
purpose of saving what they could before | open air, sheltered only by the hills which 
the storm came on.. | formed the ravine, in whose bosom they 

“ We managed to get three of our chests | ' sought refuge. It was the evening of the 
out of the vessel before dark ; and amongst | |next day, before Campbell reached the 
them, mine. It contained are one shirt | | hut, and he never again walked on his 
and my Bible, which I had put into one ‘feet. The next morning, part of them 
of those squares, common in sailor’s chests, set off again in quest of a settlement, in 
for holding case bottles, and in which it || Which they succeeded, and lost no time in 
was firmly fixed, in consequence of having || Sending relief to their distressed compan- 
swelled with ie water. I was at great |ions. Immediately upon their arrival at 
pains in drying it in the sun, and succeeded || the settlement, Campbell was’conveyed to 
so well that I could read any part of it. || the hospital; and after stripping his feet, 
It was afterwards saved from a second || the parts that had been frozen, were found 

















that she might be ready ; seven of the guns | 
were at the same time thrown overboard, 


in order to keep her above water until day-| | 


light. The carpenter attempted te sound 
the well, but, owing to some obstacle, 
could not get down the sounding rod. I 
was sent below with him to bore a hole 
beside the pump through the lower deck ; 
but, on taking off the after hatch, we found 
the water as high as the shifting boards. 

“ Early on the mornitig of the 11th, to 
‘our great joy, we saw land to the leeward 
of us, distant about three or four leagues. 
{t was: immediately determined to watch 


wreck ; and in my future hardships and | t have separated from the sound flesh the 
| sufierings, the perusal of it formed my || distance of a finger’s breadth. We need 
greatest consolation. It is still in my || 20t add that the result was, he lost both 
possession, being the only article I brought || bis feet. 

with me when [ returned to my native | 
country.” 

The land on which they were cast, 
proved to be the island of Sannack. After 
remaining there some time, they at length 
determined to build a vessel large enough 
to carry them to the Sandwich Islands, 
‘where they were certain of meeting with 
an American ship. To facilitate this, and 
for the purpose of reporting the loss of 


But his misfortunes did not end here; 
‘after remaining some time on the North- 
west Coast, and residing two years in the 
Sandwich Islands—after visiting South 
America, and returning once more to his 
native country—in a word, after a lapse 
of nine years, upon his arrival in New- 
York, his wounds were still festering, and 

















site torture. He at length determin 


he was still the subject of the most exqui> : 


Oe a 
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“Gi least to be a “ sound cripple,” and en- 
tered the New-York Hospital for the pur- 
pose of undergoing a second operation, 
which took place after he had published 
the first Ameriean edition of his work. | 
Thus, has this extraordinary man under- 
gone six distinct amputations—two of his 
fingers, and each of his legs twice. He 
now moves about on the stumps, depend- 
ing on the sale of his book for subsistence. 
RALPH. 











and fork, throw myself back on my chair, 
and fairly laugh it out with the rest. No, 
sir, there was no avoiding it; the fellow 
was irresistible.” 

With all Dr. Johnson’s prejudices against 
Foote, he gave him the decided preference 
in humourous narrative. “ His happiness 
of manner in relation is such,” said he, 
“ as subdues arrogance, and rouses stu- 
pidity.” 

Of his dramatic character, the doctor 
gave the following opinion: “He is not 
a good mimic; but he has a wit, a fertility, 
and variety of images, and is not deficient 
in reading. He has knowledge enough to 
fill up his part; then he has great range 
for his wit: he never lets truth stand be- 
tween him and a jest—and he is some- 
times mighty coarse.” 

Being asked whether Foote had a sin- 
gular talent of exhibiting character, he 
replied, “ No, sir: it is not a talent ; it is 
a vice. It is what others abstain from. 
It is not comedy, which exhibits the cha- 











SL 
LITERARY ANECDOTES. 
‘DR. JOHNSON, AND SAMUEL FOOTE. 
(Selected from Foole’s Memoirs.) 


Johnson and Foote, though both men 
of wit and strong sense, showed these 
qualities in different ways. ‘The first was 
grave and sarcastical, the other was the 
meteor of the moment, who possessed 
every species of wit and humour, and could 
command them at will. Johnson never 
condescended to be the buffoon, and was 
_ Mot always ready at retort.* Foote never 
failed; and, rather than be out of laugh, 
could put on the motley coat with pleasure, 
and strut in it with as much pride as in his 
most refined sallies of conversation. This 
contrariety of talents and inclinations kept 
those two geniuses from a personal ac- 
quaintance for a long time, though they 
perfectly understood each other’s charac- 
ter, and associated occasionally with the 
common friends of both. 


Accident, however, drew them together 
at the table of Mr. Fitzherbert, (the father 
of the present Lord St. Helen’s) and John- 
son has told the particulars of this inter- 

“ The first time I ever was in company 


gathered from many misers ; it is a farce, 
which exhibits an individual.” 

At another time, speaking of his dra- 
matic character, he observed, “I don’t 
think Foote a good mimic. His imitations 
are not like. He gives you something 
different from himself, without going into 
other people. He cannot take off any 
person, except he is strongly marked,— 
such as George Faulkner. He is like a 
painter who can draw the portrait of a 
man who has a wen upon his face, and 
who, therefore, is easily known. If a man 
hops on one leg, Foote can hop upon one 
leg; but he has not a nice discrimination 
of character. He is, however, upon the 
whole, very entertaining, with a particu- 
with Foote, was at Mr. Fitzherbert’s.— || !#" species of conversation, between wit 
Having no good epinion’ of the fellow, I and buffoonery.” Concluding on this.sub- 
was resolved not to be pleased; and it is ject, he would say, “ Lam afraid Foote 
very difficult to please a man against his has no principle. He is, at times, neither 
will. I went on eating my dinner pretty governed by good manners nor discretion, 
sullenly, affecting, fer a long time, not to|| #4 very little by affection. But for a 
mind him; but the dog was so comical, broad laugh,” (and here the doctor would 
that I was obliged to lay down my knife himself smile in recollection of it,) “ I must 

a confess, the scoundrel has no fellow.” 

* This defect Johnson once confessed to Mr.|| When Jehnson heard of the report of 
peti pst latter asking him why he was || Foote’s being -horse-whipped in Dublin, 
$0 S€V upon 1 mout cause. ‘ No, sir,” for ing off e ° 
si soup oa rina Ge Fano he pre, 


the American ? «And ° : 

take your nang directly 2” Salen ae © || surprised at it, as he thought Foote was so 
had nothing ready: a man cannoistrike his an- || Well known that nobody minded him.” 
agonist fill he has bis wom 3 “ Yes, sir,” said Johnson, “ but now you 
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racter of a species, as that of a miser,| 
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— ————— 


| find the fellow has found out the art of 
| 


\rising in the world.” 
' 


| Yet, with all this equivocal praise, and 
all these sarcasms levelled against Foote, 
when Johnson first heard of his death, he 
exclaimed, “ Alas, poor Sam! in him we 
have lost a man who has left a chasm jn 
society, that will not readily be filled up.” 
AGNES. 
—— 
A TRIFLING EXCEPTION. 

In 1643, St. Preuil, the governor of 
Amiens, who depended much on a stra- 
tagem that he had conceived for seizing 
upon Arras, was anxious to engage a 
soldier named Courcelles to execute it, 
“ I have made choice of you,” said he to 
him one day, “ as the most prudent sol- 
dier that I know, for a blow that will 
make your fortune. The business is to 
surprise Arras, and hear how I have plan- 
ned it. You shall disguise yourself asa 
peasant, and go and sell fruit in the place. 
After you have done this some time, yon 
must quarrel with some person, and kill 
him with a poignard. You must suffer 
yourself to be taken; you will be tried on 
the spot, and be condemned to be hanged. 
You know the custom of Arras is, to have 
their executions out of the city. It is on 
this circumstance that my design depends. 
I will place an abuscade near the gate, by 
which you will be brought out. My peo- 
ple will render themselves masters of those 
who shall come out to look upon the spec- 
tacle. 
assistance, and make myself master of the 
place; which, as soon as I am, I shall 
reseue you. This is my project ; what do 
you think of it—what do you say to it?” 
“ It is fine,” replied Courcelles ; but the 
thing deserves. some consideration.” “ It 
does,” replies. St. Preuil; “think of it, 
and to-morrow let me have your resolu- 
tion.” The next day, Courcelles waited 
on the commander. “ Well, well, my 
brave fellow,” said St. Preuil, “ what do 
you think of my project now?” “ Sir,” 
replied Coureelles, “it is admirable; only 








i 




















that I should like that you will give me 
the cemmand: of the ambuscade, and take 
yourself the basket of fruit.”—Lit. Gaz. 
LL 

A mechanic in the north of Englan@, 
has invented a machine for seminaries, 
which, by means of steam, not only warms 
ne room, but flogs all the boys on a gra 





\ duated seale, according to their offence. 


I will march in the instant to their » 
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STRANGE COINCIDENCES. 


When Buonaparte was posting towards 
Paris, after he had quitted Elba, his car- 
riage broke down, and was almost crush- 
ed to pieces, on the level road from Fon- 
tainbleau, about 8 o’clock in the evening. 
While viewing the wreck, Bertrand re- 
marked to the ex-emperor, that the loss | 
could easily be replaced. “ Yes, yes,” 
replied Buonaparte, I know it; but I do 
not like the omen.” It was exactly at the 
same hour, in the ensuing June, that wie 
army at Waterloo was routed; when not 
only his carriage, but his empire were 
crushed for ever. These facts were re- 


of compliment to his majesty, who had 
patronized him with his accustomed libe- 
rality. Now, it is somewhat remarkable, 
that as the Georgium Sidus is eighty-three 
years creeping through its orbit, the age 
of his majesty nearly corresponded with 
the long period in which the progress of 
this planet around the sun is completed. 
With many individuals, the revolution of 
an assigned period is a matter of serious 
consideration.” 




















———— 


EXTRAORDINARY COURAGE IN A LADY. 


An officer, taken prisoner by the Indians 





corded in the Journals at the time. 

There are two incidents in English his- 
tory equally extraordinary ; both ominous 
of the separation of the United States 
trom the British empire. 
king, George III. was crowned in 1761, _ 
and the lord Chancellor was placing the 
massy crown on the king’s head, one of 
the most costly diamonds in it, being loose, 
fell down; which the king remarked did 
not augur well.* It is also said, that when 
the Royal Sovereign was launched, it was 
found that the globe which the figure of 
the king held in his hand, was too large to 





When the late | 


permit the bowsprit to be properly placed, t 


and the Commissioner ordered a part of 
the globe to be cut away. On examina- 
tion it was found that the part cut off was 
that part of the western continent now the 
United States. 

A coincidence less striking is the follow- 
ing, from a London paper. 

“ The Georgium Sidus.—Since the de- 
cease of his late venerable majesty, George 
IIT. coincidences have been sought after 
with avidity. That the longest reigns in 
the annals of Britain have been Henry III. 
Edward IIL. and George III. is a circum- 
stance recommended to the notice of the 
rising generation. But there is a coinci- 
dence which seems not to have been recog- 
nized, with which the juvenile astronomer 
will be gratified. In the year 1781, Dr. 
Herschell discovered a new planet, which 
he denominated the Georgium Sidus, out 





* One of the British poets thus notices this 
event, in an address to the king, in 1783. 
* A serious omen, of an early date, 
Threatened a diminution of thy state. 


When on thy head they placed the imperial crown, 





Then the most precious diamond tumbled down. 
Now it is verified, events must tell,. 


The jewel was America that fell.” 


in 1778, with difficulty regained the Brit- 
|ish frontier in 1782. The letters he wrote 


j 


|contained many interesting particulars re- 


{lative to the country and people among 


| 


one occasion he was employed in attend- 
ance upon his Indian masters, who pro- 
ceeded several days’ journey to the back 
settlements on a grand hunting expedition. 
They came to a spot which he perceived 
was consecrated to the rites of sepulture, 
and he understood enough of the savage 
dialect to know, that in howling over the 
‘dust of their ancestors, the Indians min- 
gled with bursts of lamentation, frequent 
articulate allusions to their intrepid enemy, 
a white woman. With considerable diffi- 
culty the following facts were obtained by 
inquiry of several old men, who agreed in 
the chief points so accurately, that no 
doubt of the truth could be entertained. 
When the French were paramount in those 
lands, they were not satisfied with pur- 
chasing furs from the natives, but they 
built small mud forts in the back settle- 
ments, and became expert hunters. The 
Indians were enraged at this interference 
with their trade, and formed a conspiracy. 
to destroy all the inmates of the largest for- 
tress, and as speedily as: possible to exter- 
minate the other invaders of their rights. 
They came to the largest fortress when all 
the men, except one aged domestic, were 
out at the chase. Madame Vergierre had 
accompanied her husband to the settlement, 
and. was attended by several females, be- 
sides the wives of the soldiery : one of the 
women descried an Indian array from a 
rampart of the fort, and as Madame Ver- 
gierre had heard 6f their discontents, she 
expected an attack whenever the soldier’s 
wife gave her notice of their approach. 





| She soon found that only one woman had 
| sufficient courage to assist her in the defence 
‘on which all their lives depended ; she 


| could hardly prevail with the others just to 
|show themselves in a suit of old uniform 
‘and a hat, to make the Indians believe 
there were many soldiers preparing for 
‘them a warm reception. Whenever the 
‘enemy drew near, the women, all except 
‘one, deserted their posts. Madame Ver- 
'gierre, clad in military garb, showed her- 
self at different points with incessant ex- 


‘liertion, and the old man followed her ex- 





ample. The Indians retreated, leaving 

many wounded men on the plain. Madame 
| Vergierre had the prudence to guard against 
‘a return of the enemy during the night. 


| from Canada to his brother in Scotland, \ The women came from their hiding-places 


| and assisted her in cleaning and charging 
‘the guns; they watched with her, but they 





|| whom he had been detained a captive. On/ kept their lanterns covered, and stillness, 


deep as the nocturnal obscurity, reigned 
in the fortress. The Indians came, hoping 
| to surprise the victors. When within gun- 
shot, Madame and her assistants- poured. 
‘upon them a fatal volley.. Though repulsed 
‘they were not discouraged: in madness- 
and desperation they made repeated efforts. 
_to scale the mud walls, but the hercine met 
‘them in every direction, and maintained 
the’combat until daybreak, when the re- 
turn of the French hunters put the Indians 
to flight. 


TF 


Elegant Compliment.—Dr. Johnson has 
often been unjustly accused of having been 
rude in his manners towards females: we 
never heard a more flattering reply than 
that he once made to Miss Reynolds, the 
| sister of Sir Joshua. Miss Linley, after- 
wards the first wife fof Mr. Sheridan, was 
then at the height of her celebrity; and 
Dr. Johnson: went one evening to drink. 
tea with Miss Reynolds, according to a 
previous appointment. When he entered 
the room, Miss Reynolds said—“ See, Dr. 
Johnson, what a preference I give to your 
company, for I had an offer of a place in 
a box at the Oratorio, to hear Miss Linley 
i sing: but I hadrather sit with you.” “ And 
I, madam,” replied Johnson, “ had rather 
sit with you than sit upon a throne.” 

Foote praising the hospitalities of the 
Irish after one of his trips from ihe sister 
kingdom, a gentleman present asked him: 
whether he had ever been in-Cork? “ No, 
sir,” said he, quickly, “ bu: I havesseen: 
a great many drawings of it.” 
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Academical Herister. 





FEMALE SCHOOLS. 


It is with peculiar pleasure that we no- 
tice the multiplication of Female Schools, in 
almost every part of our growing Republic. 
It promises well for the rising generation, 
as it is hastening along that happy period, 
which must soon arrive, when the female 
mind will be as beautiful as the female form, 
and when the form will no longer be sus- 
pected of containing bawbles unworthy of 
the casket. 

In Columbia, (S. C.) two very respec- 
table female seminaries are established ; 
one under the direction of Mr. Thompson, 
and the other under that of Mrs. Marks. 
Ornamental Needle work, Music, Drawing, 
Painting, and other ornamental branches, 
are taught in the aboveschools, besides the 
usual routine of literature and science. | 














~ In North Carolina, the “ Warrenton Fe- 
male Academy,” stands high in the estima- 
tion of all who are acquainted with its cha- 
_ .¥acter. The.semi-annual examination of the 
young ladies of this institution, took place 
on the 15th, 16th, and 17th of June last, 
before a respectable audience, who ex- 
pressed much gratification at the progress 
of the pupils. Gold medals were preserited | 
to two of the young ladies, (whose names | 
we have not yet learned,) they having 
finished their education, and distinguished 
themselves by their amiable deportment, as 
well as by their industry and acquirements. 
Lona Chymistry were delivered on 
ings of the first and second days of 










a this elegant branch of science. 

pi Academy are Messrs. 
Josern Anprews,.and Troms P. Jones. 
The semi-annual examination of the Fe- 





“and several pupils exa-|| 


ANECDOTE OF A FRENCHMAN. 


A Frenchman, who had a dispute with 
a Turk in Constantinople, and had stab- 
bed him, was condemned to death. The 
criminal thought on means to save himself; 
and as he knew that the emperor was a 
great lover of elephants, he proposed to 
him to spare his life, and he would in re- 
turn teach ene of these animals to speak. 
The emperor, who knew the sense of the 
elephant, thought it possible, that by pains 
and art they might be taught to do so; he 
therefore accepted the proposal of the 
prisoner, and besides, promised a hand- 


_—_ reward if lie fulfilled his promise in 


a certain timé. The Frenchman said that 
ten years would be wanted to instruct such 
a very large animal, if he was to teach it 
to speak the Turkish quite perfectly; but 
he would be content to suffer the most 
cruel death at the expiration of that time, 
if he should not fulfil what he had under- 
taken. After they had agreed to this, lie 
and a young elephant were confined in a 
tower, and supplied with abundance of 
provisions. After a little time, he was 
visited by some of his countrymen, who 
testified their astonishment at his mad pro- 
mise. “ You bring destruction on yourself 
by it,” said one of them. ‘“ Don’t fear, 


|| gentlemen, (said the prisoner) ten years 


is a great périod of human life; I assure 
you, that before these are expired, one of 
us, either the emperor, the elephant, or I, 


shall be dead.” 


LLL 
TRIFLES. 
Origin of Almanacks——The ancient 


| Saxons ased to engrave upon certain square 


sticks, about a foot in length, the courses of 
the moons for the whole year, whereby they 
could always certainly tell when the new 





male pupils of Greensborough Academy, 
(N. C.) took place on Tuesday, the 13th of 
June last, and ended on the’ Thursday even- 
ing following. We have not learned the 
particulars. 

The semi-annual examination of Shocco 
Female Academy, (N. C.) took place on 
the 15th and 16th of June. Particulars 
not received, but expected in season for 
ournext, ~~ 

The semni-anegal examination of the pu- 
pils of Wadesborough Female Academy, 
commenced on Monday 19th, and ternti- 
nated on Saturday the 24th of June last. 

Particulars not received: 











moons, full moons, and changes should 
happen ; and such carved sticks they called 
Al-mon-aght, (all-moon-heed, ) that is, the 
regard, or observation of all the moons. 
There is in St. John’s college, Cambridge, 
a Saxon Almanack, exactly answering to 


the above description. 
== 


A Cure for bad Poetry.—A physician 
at Bath told Foote that he had a mind to 
publish his own poems; but he had so 
many ions in the fire, he did not well 
know what to do. ted take my ad- 
vice, doctor,” said Foote, “and put your 
poems where your trons are.” 











Residence of Le Sage —To veh of ou; 
readers as have visited Paris, the following 
description of the residence of the admi. 
rable author of Gil Blas, will not be want. 
ing in interest. 

The house of M. Le Sage was in the 
Fauxbourg St. Jaques, then open to the 
country air. ‘The garden was laid out ing 
neat style. ‘The house was as pretty as jt 
was small ; and when in his study, he was 
quite retireddgom the noise of the street, 
The garden was only of the breadth of the 
house, from which you stepped out into 4 
raised square parterre, planted with a variety 
of the choicest flowers. From this you went 


down by a flight of steps on each side intoa — 


berceau, which led to two rooms, or sum. 


mer-houses, quite at the end of the garden 
These were joined by an open portico, 


the roof of which was stipported with co- 
lumns, so that he could walk from the one 
to the other, all under cover, in the inter. 
vals of writing. It was in tlie right hand 
room, in going down, that he wrote Gil 
Blas. 


Dibble Davis, one of Foote’s butts in 
ordinary, dining with him one day at 
North End, observed, that “ well as he 
loved porter, he could never drink it with 
out a head.” * That must be a mistake, 
Dibble, returned this hast ; “ as you have 
done so, to my knowledge above these 
twenty years.” 





Anecdote of James IT.—King James I. 
of pious and immortal memory, was dis- 
tinguished for great attachment to canine 
worthies. It is reported of him, that being 
once in a dangerous storm at sea, and ob- 
liged to quit the ship for his life, he roared 
aloud, with a most vehement voice, as his 
sitaclpal concern, “ Save the dogs and 
Colonel Churchill.” 


The Mrs. Reddish, who was originally 
Miss Hart, playing the queen in Richard 
third, one evening at Drury-lane, and 
being of a Very coarse masculine make, 4 


gentleman asked Foote who she was. Being ; 


told that her name was Reddish, he ex- 
claimed, “ Reddish ! Reddish! pray what 
Reddish ?>— “ Why, zounds, sir,” said 


Foote, “ don’t you see? Horse-Reddish; t¢ 
| be sure.’ 
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POETRY. 


FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 





TO CAROLINE MATILDA. 


Yes, lady! yes!—thou may’st with freedom greet 
me, 
Nor fear my silence should reprove thy lay; 
Well might’st thou deem this heart would spring 
to meet thee, 
Whose feelings neither pride nor custom sway. 


Ab! life’s long path has prov’d indeed ‘ but dreary,’ 
And cares and keen regrets still round me 
throng ; 
Yet sympathy can sooth the heart that’s weary, 
And charnis still linger inthe “ minstrel’s song.” 


Yes, I have seen each brilliant hope receding— 
Each blessing that was mine in life’s gay morn; 

My heart with many woes has long been bleeding, 
Wounded by Disappointment’s rankling thorn. 


I ask not why thou wear’st no “ garb of sadness,” 
For my own tears are wont unseen to flow ; 

And though I seldom wear a smile of gladness, 
No eye may mark my bosom’s lonely wo. 


Ah, lady! may I hope ere long to meet thee, 
And clasp the hand that forms such pleasing 
lays ? 
Though simple is the strain in which I greet thee, 
It is sincere, and that demands thy praise. 
HARRIET. 
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When I am gone—when life is led— 
And earth no more my spirit holds— 
When I must mingle with the dead, 
In mansions narrow, chill, and cold! 
Oh! bury me in some dark spot, 
Where mortal foot hath never been— 
For wild and lone bath been my lot, 
And I would die unmark’d—unseen ! 


Oh! let a stone ne’er deck the turf 
"Neath which my mouldering relics rest ; 
The gaudy pageantry of earth 
Can never sooth the death-cold breast ! 
But let the blasted yew tree there, 
The sole memorial of my doom, 
Spread forth its ragged branches bare, 
Where flowers of earth may never bloom! 


Let not a tear be shed to mourn 

My parting from this vale of wo; 
For soul of man, what I have borne, 

Hath never felt—can never know ! 
My fate let dewy night-clouds weep, 

And hagps of the air my requiem ring! 
Let not a sound break on my sleep, 

Save the flap of the raven’s wing! 

MAD POET. 

Cedar-street, June 26th, 1820. 


a 


Whilst in the dark on thy soft hand I hung, 

Ant heard the tempting Siren in thy tongue, 
What flames, what darts, what anguish I endur’d! 
But when the candle enter'd, I was cur'd. 
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TO MISS A. R. 


Who presented me with a receipt for the cure of 
Love. 


The ladies devise a more innocent plan, 
More natural and pleasing than this, 

For when they admire an engaging young man, 
They heal all his wounds with a kiss. 


The language of hands, and the language of eyes, 
Are pregnant with exquisite bliss ; 

But the language which lovers unceasingly prize, 
Is the warmth of a balm-breathing kiss. 





Its sanative power it quickly imparts, 
And dries up the fountain of tears, 

Discloses at once an union of hearts, 
And banishes death-dealing fears. 


For favours of angels were surely design’d, 
To sooth the corrosions of care ; 

To chase in an instant the gloom of the mind, 
And check the advance of despair. 





| The remembrance of wrongs now in agony rests, 

















Though no well known voice to your sorrow re- 
plies, 

Still Beauty’s soft tear glistens bright in their eyes, 
And Friendship responsive, re-echoes thy sighs 
From-the hearts of the Emerald Isle. 


Lost sons of Hibernia! on your valiant crests 
Once victory shone, but deep in your breasts 


In the hearts of the Emerald Isle. 


Dear, Erin! thy banner hangs over the brave, 
Who perish’d in struggling their freedom to save, 
And the pale light of sorrow flits over their grave, 

In the heart of the Emerald Isle. 


Though driv'n from our birth-place, by tyrants 
oppress’d, 

Our wrongs may be righted, our woes be redress’d, 
And the rose-bud of honour with freedom be 
bless'd, 

In the heart of the Emerald Isle, 

F*tttteey 
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| 
That ladies are angels sure none can deny— | 
For what can with beauty compare ? 
And who can resist the dear glance of the eye— 
Or oppose the iov’d charms of the fair. 
5th July, 1820. Q. E. D. 
= 
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THE TEAR. 


Away, away! I quickly cried, 
When I saw the lucid tide 
Impearl'd into a tear, 
Sparkling in thine eye so bright, 
*Twould melt the soul of anchorite. 
Away! begone! what dost thou here ? 
Go revel in the eye of grief, 





Where death, alone, can yield relief. 


Methought I, heard the tear reply, 
‘No! never, never from this eye ; 
And this heart that’s gently swelling, 
Should Pity’s child be fore’d away— 
For Pity’s sake, Oh! let me stay, 
This lone heart shall be my dwelling ; 


And from the heart of sympathy, | 
| 


The sigh and tear should never flee.” 


“Tis false!” I cried, “ it is not lone, 
For it’s entwin’d around my. own, 
With life’s last sob we sever : 
And e’en when death’s relentless hand 
Shall rudely force me from life’s strand, 
It shall be mine for ever ; 
For lured by the spell that now has bound me, 
My spirit then shall hover round thee.” 
CONSTANTIUS. 
— 
FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 
Come, exile of Erin, lost stranger repose 
Qn the bosom of ome who can feel, and who 
knows 
All the graces that flourish, the courage that glows 








In the heart of the Emerald Isle. 


| 


| Or scorn a sympathizing friend, 


| me 


TO G. OF NEW-JERSEY. 


If sympathy can bring relief, 
Or ease thy broken heart, 

Or for a moment sooth thy grief, 
Let me that bliss impart. 


Long I’ve admir'd thy dulcet lays, 
And listen’d to thy grief, 

And wish'd an answering note to raise, 
And sooth or bring relief. 






But fearing that thou would’st despise, 
Or scorn my feeble strain, 

I dar'd not with thee sympathize, 
Or try the muse to gain. 


But on thy goodness I'll depend, 
Nor think that thou'lt neglect, 


Nor simple strain reject. 
ELLA... 


FEMALE PIETY. ~ 


‘Tis sweet to see the opening rose 
Spread its fair bosom to the sky! 
’Tis sweet to view at twilight’s close, 
The heaven’s bespangled canopy. 


’Tis sweet, amid the vernal grove, 
To hear the thrush's fervent lay, 

Or lark, that wings his flight above, 
To hail the dawning of the day : 


But sweeter far is maiden’s eye, 
Uprais’d to kgaven in pious prayer ; 

When, bathed in tears, she looks on high, 
What sacred eloquence is there ! 


Oh ! sweeter far that sacred name— 
‘¢ My Father!” utter’d by her tongue; 
And sweeter when her heavenly flame, 





Ascends in pious, holy song. 


Oh! sweet when on the bended knee, 
Her thoughts, her spirit, mount above, 

In pious, deep-felt ecstasy, a 
To realms of everlasting love. 
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FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. NEW-YORK, European and Savages —Mr. Peron, the Cele. 

aque SATURDAY, JULY 15, 1820. brated French naturalist, has had occasion tg 

FORGET ME NOT vm observe, that men in a savage state are i nferiny 

: in strength to men civilized ; and he has demon. 

_ ‘When far in foreign lands ! roam— THE MELODIST, strated, in a very evident manner, that the in. 
When distant from my native home, This elegant Musical work is now completed, || provement of sucial erder does not, as some 
And absent far from thee ; and for sale at No. 192 Greenwich-street, in one || have pretended, destroy our physical powers. 
When father, friend, nor mother kind, volume, neatly bound, with spring backs. Price The following is the result of experiments which 
Can speak sweet solace to my mind, $2 25. he has made on this subject with the Dynamo. 


Oh! then remember me. 


When the moon-beam sheds her light, 
And dispels the gloom of night, 








eee 


Archibald Campbell —-Our readers are referred 
to an article in a preceding page, giving some ac- 


meter of M. Regnier, 
Force. 
With hands. With traces. 
Of Dieman’s land, 60,6 





* Wil thou then remember me? cdunt of the wanderings and misfortunes of this || Savages. ; New- Holland, 51,8 14,8 
And though cares may sometimes press thee— |] extraordinary man. His book, from the preca- Timor, 68,6 16,4 
Friends may frown and foes distress thee, rious sale of which he derives his whole support, |! Europeans. § French, 69,2 93,4 

Yet still remember me. may be had at No.2 Dey-street. It is richiy worth ¢ English, 71,4 23,6 
a perusing, and he who purchases one from mo- — 
“When along the stream thou rovest, tives of benevolence, will find the action to be NIPPLE SHIELDS. 
“Guided by the friend thou lovest, literally its own reward. Mr. Appleton’s patent Nipple Shields, by which 
Oh ! then remember me. alt ‘an infant can draw the sorest nipples without 
When the lightning rends the sky, pas oy ; : /any pain to its mother, are prepared ready for 
When thouw heav’st the lonely sigh, Domesiic ——— have — wit no | use, and for sale by Mrs. Willis, at No. 28 Elm. 
Then, then remember me. ordinary degree of satisfaction, the “ Essays of | street, between Pearl and Duane streets, three 


When toss'd upon the mountain wave, © 








Howard, on Domestic Economy,” originally pub- 
lished in the New-York National Advocate—ge- 





| doors from Pearl-street. 


| ) o—ge- | shes 
Thou find’st no hand to help or save— nerally attributed, (and we have no doubt justly) // te tam 
No friend to stand by thee : to the fertile pen of M. M. Noan, Esq. the editor | MINIATURE PAINTING. 
When thus bereft of every joy, of that paper. This is a work which ought to be || Miss Champlin, pupil of Miss Way, paints and 
When friends and foes alike annoy, in the hands of every one—young or old, mar- || finishes Miniature Liknesses in any style that may 


Oh! then remember me. 





_ Folly in sttk, and Wisdom bare ; 
Virtue on foot, and Vice astride, 
No more should vex me, while I cried— 

















predecessor, none of them will suffer much by a 
comparison. 

Mr. Burtt has recently issued proposals for 
publishing, in Philadelphia, a weekly Literary 
Paper, similar to ours. As we “know the man,” 
we do not hesitate to assert that there are few 





fied oF single, rich or poor. The expense is tri- I! be preferred, at No 96 Cherry-street. We furnish 


after a short but painful illness, which she sus 
tained with great fortitude and resignation, Miss 
Catherine Brush, aged 21 years, daughter of 
Samuel Brush, Esq. In life she was much be 
loved and respected ; in death, deeply lamented 
and sincerely regretted by her numerous friends 


M***** Fevexe*, |) fling, and the probable utility of the little volume, || our readers with this information the more cheer. | 

stemte is beyond calculation. |fully, as every order given to Miss Champlin, © 

THE WHIPPERWILL. a: _will benefit her unfortunate instructress, whois | 

From the S hk Georzian. JOHN BURTT. | bereft of sight. 

| There isa strange, mysterious bird, It has long been our intention to notice the ge- || S—s—~S~S<S 727327 = See 
— ssirmies seen, butalfhaveheard— || nuine “child of poesy,” whose name heads MARRIED, : 
w perch’d upon a fallen tree, this article; but untoward accident, intruding ree oo 

He sings al! sight—and thus sings he— cares, or culpable ¢arelessness, have hitherto se- | Be agen am 2 4 Ix ™ ~ kegel a 

Whipperwill! Whipperwill ! verally, or unitedly, contrived to prevent it. Hav- | Ledwith both of hie cit wey ) 

This bird in t spends his days— ing =a written his name, we think we shall suc- | : y : 
ceed. EEE 7 
hese. a the ee astala Mr. Burtr is the countryman of Scotia's high- | DIED, ‘ 
Thus sings the lone! hori | est boast, the immortal Burns, of whose poetry | e 
Baha g . he is (and who isnot?) an ardent admirer. He | On Tuesday, 11th inst. Samuel D. Fleming, | 
_ = Whipperwill! Whipperwill! lee odpm . | y) a © 
ae now resides in Philadelphia, where he has pub- || Esq. of Montreal, assistant deputy commissary {~ 
My Lthis bird would be ! lished a small volume of poems, which do infinite || general in the British service. E 
Tnad ee ond folly free ; honour to his head and heart. These pieces are Same day, Mrs. Winefred Post, aged 75 years; | | 
By day I'd the stillest wood, principally written in the Scotch dialect; and it || relict of the late Jotham Post, sen’r. t 

And ery, all-night, in solitade— they are not all equal to those of his celebrated || At New-Bruuswick, (N. J.) on the 7th inst 





Whipperwiltt Whipperwill! better fitted for such an undertaking than himself, || and acquaintances, who deeply deplore the loss 

—_amm |} He possesses genius, education, and indastry. || of an affectionate relative and a truly sineere 

*Tis not to cry out mercy, or to sit Patronize him, and he must succeed. friend. She met death with a composure of 
roop, or to confess that thou hast faif'd ; || ie mind and resignation rarely met with in persons 

"Tis to bew sineshou didst commit; of riper age, placing the utmost reliance in the 


5; Niagara, U. C. June 20. 
On Monday afternoon, was drowned in Nia- 
| gara river, Mr. John Roberts, of this town; he, 
in company with two or three young gentlemen, 


And not commit those sins thou hast bewail’d: 
He that bewails, and not forsakes them too, ° 
Confesses rather what be means to do. 

be LS OR ade 3H 


merits of a redeeming Saviour—calmly convers 
ing with her friends, and earnestly recommend: 
ing the great importance of religion, the bless- 


George, closely dunn’d for money due, 


|| were bathing near Crooks’ wharf, when Mr. Ro- 


berts, after diving, did not rise again to the sur- 


ings of which she was confident she was about 
to realize. 














At once his lack of cash betray‘d : face of the water, only toextend bis tags gs) ——[=__=—_—=_—=$—=V$—[—$>—V—V—_—[__[_—=_—a—ai='_>———=—== ) 
‘STM make you find it, Sir!"—* Ah, do; though calling for relief; he immediately sunk || PRINTED BY BRODERICK & RITTER, §& 
And you shall be the first that’s paid | ” to rise no more. f : on ] No. 2 Dey-street, New-York. : 





